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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER ix, 1919. 


ZOOLOGY AND HUMAN WELFARE. 
Animal Life and Human Progress. Edited by 

Prof. Arthur Dendy. Pp. ix + 227. (London: 

Constable and Co., Ltd., 1919.) Price xos. 6 d. 

net. 

HIS volume is the outcome of a series of 
public lectures organised by Frof. Dendy 
at King’s College, London, in 1917-18 under the 
auspices of the Imperial Studies Committee of 
the University of London. The object of the 
course was to inform the public regarding zoo¬ 
logical results already applied in furtherance of 
human progress, and to emphasise the claims of 
zoological science to recognition on terms of 
equality with other departments of learning. The 
college and the editor are to be congratulated, 
not only on their courage and public spirit in 
having, during the dark days of the war, arranged 
a course which makes so much for enlightenment 
and for reconstruction, but also on having made 
the subject-matter accessible to all through the 
medium of this volume. The lectures are most 
informing, and if we express regret at the abse'nce 
of consistently full citation of the authors 
quoted, this is done in tribute to their permanent 
value. 

Prof. Dendy contributes the preface and an 
opening lecture on “Man’s Account with the 
Lower Animals.” To the weighty material items 
in that account he adds the pregnant idea that 
much of our aesthetic sense is founded on insect 
ffisthesis, since the marvellous forms, colours, and 
fragrances of flowers arose “ in the course of 
evolution in response to what we may fairly call 
the tastes of insects long before man appeared 
on the scene.” Prof. Bourne adds a thoughtful 
essay on “ Some Educational and Moral Aspects 
of Zoology.” Prof. J. A. Thomson writes with 
his usual vivid grace and wealth of illustration on 
“Man and the Web of Life.” Mr. Tate Regan 
discusses “Museums and Research,” incidentally 
putting in a strong plea for the view that evolu¬ 
tion has been mainly adaptive, and that a change 
of structure has followed, not preceded, a change 
of habits. 

“The Origin of Man” is dealt with by Prof. 
Wood Jones, who concentrates on primitive 
anatomical features exhibited by man, differences 
between man and other Primates, certain striking 
resemblances to Tarsius, and the probable 
remoteness of origin of the human stock. 
With perhaps a little special pleading one could 
use a good many of his data in a thesis having 
for its subject “Non-Arboreal Man.” “Some 
Inhabitants of Man and their Migrations ” is the 
subject of Dr. Leiper’s lecture, which will be read 
with all the more interest in view of his own 
recent researches on Bilharzia. In “Our Food 
from the Sea ” Prof. Herdman emphasises the 
vital importance of sea fisheries, while “Tsetse- 
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Flies and Colonisation ” receives exposition from 
Prof. Newstead. 

“ I saw before me a great place where men 
and women were making and imparting know¬ 
ledge.” Thus begins. Prof. Punnett’s “dream” 
at the end of his most readable lecture on “ The 
Future of the Science of Breeding.” May the 
dream come true for every branch of zoological 
science. Meantime we find emphasised, over and 
over again, in the work before us a sad dispropor¬ 
tion between the public support given to the study 
of animal life and the splendid results this study 
has achieved and can yet achieve for the further¬ 
ance of human progress. 

J. F. Gemmill. 


WAR GLEANINGS. 

A Vision of the Possible: What the R.A.M.C. 
Might Become: An Account of some of the 
Medical Work in Egypt; together with a Con¬ 
structive Criticism of the R.A.M.C. By Sir 
James W. Barrett. Pp. xx+182. (London: 
H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 1919-) Price 9s. 
net. 

IR JAMES BARRETT has added another 
vigorous and stimulating book to those he 
has already published dealing with military 
medical matters in the past war. The book treats 
mainly of questions which came under his notice 
whilst serving in Egypt, where he held posts 
which enabled him to gain a broad outlook, as 
they gave him an insight into the workings of 
the military medical organisation, not only at its 
local centre, but also in many of its peripheral 
sections. His dicta have therefore the refreshing 
qualities of first-hand observations in many fields 
with which he was familiar. It must be added 
that they are not less dogmatic when relating to 
spheres with which he was less well acquainted; 
but there is always a note of sincerity and con¬ 
viction which compels attention. 

The first section gives a general account of 
the author’s activities as an aural specialist, and 
describes, by means of actual instructions issued, 
the improvements in the treatment of ear diseases 
and in the disposal of the men suffering from 
them which were effected. In this connection 
stress is rightly laid on the advantages gained by 
“ the educational means adopted. The whole 
service was taken into confidence, the problem 
was explained, and the help of the ipedical officers 
was invited.” 

It may be asked why so much education in 
the treatment of ailments common in the civil 
population was required by medical men taken 
for the most part straight from civil practice. 
This the author explains in a later section of the 
book, where he says: “The training of the 
average medical man is intense and narrow; all 
his energies are concentrated on one problem, 
doing the best for the sick man professionally. 
He consequently speculates on remote risks. . . . 
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With obligation to the State he is not concerned. 
In the Army, on the other hand, everything must 
be done for the good of the Service. ’ ’ In 
other words, a man engaged in a desperate 
enterprise, such as war, may be allowed in the 
common interest to take risks, often small, which 
his medical attendant would not sanction at 
ordinary times, and some education is required to 
alter the civil point of view. 

With the writer’s advocacy of professional 
conferences and instruction there can be nothing 
but sympathy; he does not appear to be aware 
of the developments on these lines, which were so 
great a feature in other theatres of war, and have 
assuredly come to stay. 

Some 100 pages are taken up in considering the 
question of boards and the physical classification 
of recruits and soldiers. The}' form interesting 
and instructive reading. The author states : “ In 
general, about one-third of the B class personnel 
who arrived in Egypt were immediately placed in 
the A category.” They were sent to the front 
and made good. He roundly accuses the boards 
at home of classifying men too low and of de¬ 
pleting the reserves by an undue number of rejec¬ 
tions. It is interesting to recall that a Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee sat to investigate the wide¬ 
spread allegations in this country that home 
boards had classified the men too high. 

But it is in the concluding part of the book, 
dealing with the organisation of the military 
medical service and the modifications suggested, 
that the main interest lies. There is common 
agreement as to several of the desiderata men¬ 
tioned. Some are on their way to attainment, 
w'hilst others have already been attained. 

Allowing for a certain amount of special 
pleading, the book raises many points of 
cardinal interest, lucidly, if forcibly, expressed, 
and there are not many connected with the 
medical services, either as clinicians or adminis¬ 
trators, who will not glean some profit from a 
perusal of its pages, whilst the general reader will 
not find it too technical for his enjoyment. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS; TWO POINTS OF 
VIEW. 

(1) What is Psychoanalysis ? By Dr. I. H. Coriat. 
Pp.. 124. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, and Co., Ltd,, 1919.) Price 3s. 6 d. 
net. 

(2) Traitement des Psychonevroses de Guerre. 
Par G. Roussy, J. Boisseau, M. d’CElsnitz. 
(Collection Horizon.) Pp. 191. (Paris : Masson 
et Cie, 1918.) Price 4 francs. 

(1) FCORIAT’S attempt to collect into one 
small volume the chief articles of the 
psychoanalytic faith, and, moreover, to lay them 
out along the rigid scaffolding of a shorter cate¬ 
chism, is certainly an act of bravery or temerity. 
The reader is asked to defer his decision between 
these two descriptions until he has finished this 
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very interesting and challenging small book. For 
the concreteness.—one had almost written the 
ferro-concreteness—of this exposition cannot fail 
to delight, at one stroke, the erudite student of 
Freud, who has long been yearning for some 
psychoanalytic Baedeker to indicate with a 
judicious distribution of asterisks the really im¬ 
portant halting-places on this perilous journey; 
the implacable enemy of the new movement, who 
will surely regard the pages of this book as a 
conveniently bound packet of targets; and the 
teacher of psychology, who can now prepare 
three full lectures on what someone has assured' 
him Freud really means. 

Most people must have felt that such a book 
ought to appear some day, though, perhaps, not 
everyone would have regarded the present time 
as suitable. But Dr. Coriat might immediately 
point out, and w'ith justice, that the procrastinator 
is a person upon whose mentality more light has 
been thrown from Vienna than from any other 
quarter in recent years, and certainly there is 
little that can be called undecided in the way 
the present book is written. 

The answ'er to the question “What is Psycho¬ 
analysis?” occupies 118 pages, at which stage 
Dr. Coriat ends, and, one presumes, Dr. Adler 
pnd Dr. Jung would desire to begin. For it 
seems clear that the present answer is the answer 
of Freud alone. And this is, we think, a pleasing 
feature, if one could ensure that the book did not 
fall into the eager hands of the entirely 
uninitiated. The book is, so to speak, a diagram 
of Freud’s teaching. When we can place by it 
similar diagrams of Adler’s and Jung’s theories 
(drawn very strictly to scale, with the congruent 
portions clearly indicated) and get them well into 
our heads, discussions on psychoanalysis may 
gain in clarity what they will assuredly lose in 
heat. 

But, like many diagrams, the present one often 
seems to err on the side of too great simplicity, 
and it is too heavily outlined. The book reads, 
in fact, far too glibly. It seems scarcely fair 
to Freud to write without further explanation of 
the “way that a normal individual conveniently 
' forgets ' the unpleasant experiences of his life ” 
(p. 14), and to say dogmatically : “ If the nervous 
symptoms grow worse during the course of the 
analysis, this must be interpreted as due either 
to the resistances or to the course of the disease, 
and not to the treatment ” (p. 70); or to ask the 
question of questions “ Can psychoanalysis be 
harmful? ” and to “answer ” it by merely 
remarking that “wild” psychoanalysis can, and 
that the analyst may fall into errors. What the 
average man presumably wants to know is 
whether, in any circumstances, orthodox, 
thorough-going, complete psychoanalysis can be 
harmful, and, if so, why? Especially, perhaps, 
does the average English reader, who has seen 
the course of the thread linking the writings of 
McDougall, Shand, and Trotter on one hand 
with those of Freud and Jung on the other, ask 
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